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Jlere and Ghere 


At the Turn of the Year 


Social India opened 1952 with the Fifth Session of the 
Indian Conference of Social Work. The Calcutta winter 
was at its mildest, St. Xavier’s College at its most hospit- 
able and the members at their keenest. The Organising 
Committee were suavely business-like, the Reception Com- 
mittee glowing with welcome, and the Volunteers taut. 
with a twenty-four hour alertness. 


The Programme 

With its usual competence, the Central Executive Com- 
mittee had prepared a broad and diversified programme 
which the Conference went through with meritorious punc- 
tuality, if not with desirable thoroughness. The programme 
Was so vast that one would have better felt the purposive 
earnestness of the Committee if it had been strictly ad- 
hered to. No one could object to the Prime Minister say- 
ing a few words of encouragement ; but was it wise to make 
room for extra lectures of a popular standard on subjects 
like Modern China and Population Problems which were 
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unrelated to the specific theme of this Fifth Session ? 
Usually conferences are limited to a few well-defined ques- 
tions ; the International Conference of Social Work which is 
to be held in Madras this coming December will take as its 
particular theme ‘the role of social service in raising the 
standard of life’. 


At Work 
More dispersed was the attention of the Calcutta Ses- 
sion. Five main themes were tackled : Planning Rural Com- 
munity Development, Planning Welfare in Industry, Plan- 
ning Administration of Social Work and Training of Social 
Workers, Planning Social Defence. Each section had a 
chairman, two contributors, and two official discussants. 
’ The chairmen’s addresses were read at the opening general 
session and the papers of contributors and discussants were 
read at the sectional meetings. All were read, though some 
were read by substitutes of absentees. Even many non- 
- Official discussants ventured on a bout of reading. In fact 
‘there was so much reading that one regretted that the art 
-of public reading is badly neglected in modern education 
_and that the superiority of ready speaking over reading was 
largely ignored. The style of delivery which is one of the 
.social amenities of meetings deserved more attention from 
the members of Social Conference, especialy when the Com- 
mittee made it a point to supply the text with courteous 
timeliness. 


Resolutions 

The resolutions framed by appointed delegates in each 
section were read at the final session. They reflected the 
quality of the work in the sections with their varied clarity 
and conciseness. Section I (Rural Community Develop- 
ment) and Section III (Planning Administration of Social 
‘Work, etc.) submitted reports and resolutions of consider- 
able length which challenged workable amendments. Sec- 
tion II (Planning Welfare in Industry) and Section IV 
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(Planning Social Defence) preferred short and tabulated 
resolutions which were discussed and amended. 

As planning is a favourite occupation of post-war years 
and ‘as recommendations of a conference on planning do not 
immediately threaten the tax-payer, it is best to refer readers 
keen on such recommendations to the publicity which the 
Indian Conference of Social Work will not omit to give 
them. 


Women’s Role 


What was striking at the meetings was the high quality 
of feminine contribution. (This was also much in evidence at 
the Second All-India Conference on Moral and Social Hy- 
giene which was held at the Calcutta Raj Bhawan some 
days previously and which did much valuable study). Men 
delighted in theoretical considerations and regulations; 
women stressed the moral and psychological factors. Men 
talked science, though mercifully there was little display 
of statistics; women talked humaness, Men spoke with 
their head, women with their heart. This difference of ap- 
proach should suffice to invite a greater contribution from 
women in social problems, particularly in all matters in- 
volving habilitation or re-habilitation of human persons. 
The specific role women should play in society and in social 
work is not yet sufficiently well-defined and still less suffi- 
ciently appreciated. India’s womanhood feels too uncertain 
of its vocation in national development, and the Indian Con- 
ference of Social Work can do much to rouse enticing visions 
and offer suitable opportunities. 


Men may be left to their theorems. They have much to do 
before having built up a terse philosophy of social work. 
Philosophy was possibly the subject that was given the least 
Satisfactory treatment at the Conference, Confusion of 
ideas, inadequacy of expression, exclusive recourse to prag- 
matic views are hardly conducive to solid philosophy. A 
discussion on fundamentals would prove more helpful and. 
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might with advantage be prepared in the schools of social 
science which are expected to give the lead in social re- 
forms and in social services. 

A. L. 


St. Anthony's 


Dolly toddled across the room on a voyage of discovery. 
She had found out that toes, besides being good to suck, also 
helped in the exploration of her new world. She was smil- 
ing, chubby and contented, “as good as gold” which is still 
the standard for children’s behaviour even when a country 
has gone off the gold standard. Two years before when only 
a few days old, she had been thrown, unwanted and un- 
loved, into a dustbin along with the offal, ordure and filth. 
There she had been found, barely alive and brought to the 
Home. She is a compendium which epitomizes the —— 
over tragedy which is St. Anthony’s. 


The Home, situated in Bellasis Road, Byculla, Bombay, 
was, like so many other charitable institutions, founded by 
the St. Vincent de Paul Society and later taken over by the 
Franciscan Missionaries of Mary in 1922. The assets were 
a few rooms over an Irani shop, 15 old women and 5 child- 
ren. In the following year these assets were further en- 
riched by an orphanage with 15 girls, aged 6 to 12, and two 
already existing schools, one for Mahar children and the 
other an “English” school. Zeal to help the poor being 
unquenchable, the following year saw a dispensary opened, 
followed by a Soup-kitchen. Both the kitchen—which gives 
something more substantial than soup—and the dispensary 
proved immensely popular, and between them mended the 
bodies and filled the stomachs of an average 25,000 visitors 
a year. In 1928 the first child was brought to the Home and 
what was to be the main work, the care of neglected, aban- 
doned, destitute children, was begun. 
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At one time in the Home’s history, the old women were 
the most numerous, but the greater needs of the children, 
the over-crowding and lack of suitable accommodation 
within the institution, have caused a temporary suspen- 
sion of the care of the aged until funds can be found to 
build a new wing for the old people. The only things in the 
Home which are not sprightly, full of energy, life and joy, 
are the buildings: they are full of cracks, old, cramped and 
rickety and not even all the youthful hilarity they witness 
seems able to rejuvenate them. To say that the buildings are 
old and over-crowded is an under-statement. Bombay has 
a high density of population, and in the city, St. Antony’s 
must set up something very near the record. There are 
children, children everywhere and not a place to hide. Even 
in St. Anthony’s there is a limit to floor-space and the over- 
flow has to be accommodated in Khandala. 


Babies grow. They become children who, if they are 
to have a fair chance in after-life, need educating. So there 
is a High School attached to the Home, or, since the school 
is bigger and better built than the Home, perhaps we should 
say that the Home is attached to the school. Here the more 
capable can begin their preparation to become nurses, 
teachers or clerks, while others, after Std. VI., are trained 
either in domestic science or at the industrial school. 

Too many Babies ? 

The fact that even from one part of Bombay there are 
so many foundlings and unwanted children raises a crop of 
problems. ‘lhe question becomes even more complicated 
when we consider that in spite of so much loving and devot- 
ed care, a high percentage of the babies die. Would it not 
have been better that these children had never been con- 
ceived ? And if already born, is it not better that they die 
now before they become conscious of the misery and squalor 
that awaits them ? - Social Action! has already tried to an- 
swer the question as to whether there are too many people 


1 Family Planning, Sept. 1951. . 
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in India. There are potentialities of increasing the food 
supply, increasing industrializaton and raising the standard 
of living, while legitimate moral methods such as self-res- 
traint in marriage and later marriages should also be em- 
ployed. We will not go over the matter again here. But 
what of those already born? Should they be helped to 
live ? One of the fallacies of the human mind is to be horri- 
fied at the violent or premature death of an adult, and call- 
ous at the death of an infant from similar causes. Yet a 
baby, whether yet unborn or newly born, is just as much a 
human being as an adult. Size or years makes no differ- 
ence to the indubitable fact that a baby has the same funda- 
metal rights to life, well-being and to happiness, as an adult. 
It is no less a crime to let a baby die of neglect and starva- 
tion than to allow an adult to suffer the same fate. A 
society which refuses to have children is rotten and cor- 
rupt, but there is also something fundamentally wrong with 
a society which has children but allows a very large per- 
centage of them to die. The following is the infant mortality 
rate for India: 


Year Annual Rate Bombay 5-Year average rate 


1941 158 201°5 
1942 163 195°1 
1943 165 197°4 161 (for the whole of India) 
1944 169 203°0 
1945 151 190°4 


It will be immediately noticed that Bombay rate is 
higher than that of the average rate for the country as a 
whole. (Compare with v.g. England with 44 per 1000 in 
1946. Why should a child born in Bombay have less chance 
to live than one born in London, Paris or New York ?) 

Besides malnutrition, contagious diseases and unhealthy 
parents, one of the chief causes of the high infant mortality 


2 The number of deaths under one year of age divided by the total 
live births and expressed per 1000 births. 
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rate is the appalling housing conditions. “If an average of 
more than 24 persons per room be taken as an indication of 
over-crowding, 96 per cent of the population of Bombay will 
be considered to be over-crowded and housed so inadequate- 
ly that. the streets have to be used to supplement the sleep- 
ing accommodation. The following sections of the city show 
the worst forms of over-crowding : Byculla with 99 per cent 
of the families living in single-room tenements, Sewri with 
89 per cent, Mazagaon and Parel with 88 per cent and Se- 
cond Nagapada with 87 per cent.”* (Note that St. Anthony’s 
is in Byculla, the worst area), In Bombay the density per 
square mile was 48,400 in 1931 (compare this with New York 
with 24,000 per sq. mile in 1940). According to the 1931 
Census of India, in Bombay 81 per cent of the tenements 
were one-roomed, housing 74 per cent of the population with 
an average of 4 persons per room, 11 per cent of the tene- 
ments were two-roomed, housing 12 per cent of the popula- 
tion with an average of 2°5 persons per room. This leaves 
only 14 per cent of the city population having more than 
two rooms. If this was the condition in 1931 when the 
population was 1,161,383, what must it be in 1951 when the 
population has risen to 2,800,000 without any signs of a cor- 
responding doubling of houses ? 


It is in the light of these figures and remarks that the 
following statistics from St. Anthony’s should be examined : 


Children Found- Orph- Mlegi- Brok- Deaths of 4 


admitted lings ans timate Marr- Foundl. others.2 = 
iage 

1947-105 25 10 14 I2 II 33 22 19 

1948 16 II 46 1g I 

1949 95 48 9 15 6 6 II 42 25 2 

1950-134 85 II 22 3 

128 I0I 7 6 21 7 


It will be useful to store up these figures and their true 
explanation for future use and possible Communist charges. 


% Radhakamal Mukerjee, The Indian Working Class, 3rd Ed. 1951, 
p. 294-95. 
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It is only recently that the non-Communist world was shock- 
ed by the trial and condemnation of nuns in charge of an 
orphanage in Canton, China. They who had devoted their 
lives to the care of unwanted children were accused of kill- 
ing their charges—who owing to the civil war of the time 
must have been in an even weaker and more miserable con- 
dition than the abandoned babies of Bombay. The false 
Communist propaganda carries a cartoon of a nun throw- 
ing an emaciated, still living child on to a heap of corpses, 
and there is also a photo of a heap of decomposing babies’ 
bodies. This type of anti-Christian propaganda is diaboli- 
eal, but unfortunately when passions are aroused by lies 
and hatred it meets with considerable success, Forewarned 
is forearmed. And if you think that babies are being killed 
off at St. Anthony’s, pay a visit and see for yourself. Usual 
murdering time 10-12 a.m., 4-6 p.m. Special murders by ap- 
pointment. 


Some Cases and Causes 


Given such normal living conditions as exist in the 
poorer quarters of Bombay, it is not surprising that the death 
rate among the foundlings, which do not get normal care, 
is particularly high. Babies brought to the Home, having 
lost their mothers through death, have more vitality than 
those who have been rejected by their mothers. It is not 
only a question of physical strength, but also of the desire 
to live, accompanied with a certain happiness. The nuns 
observe a certain depression in even these small abandoned 
babies and find that they only thrive when surrounded by 
much affection which tries to compensate for their aban- 
donment and previous sufferings. There is the case of Dolly 
already mentioned and of Jo-Jo who was brought to the orph- 
anage as a cross, bitter child, covered with ulcers, his limbs 
all twisted and distorted. It was thought that even if he 
survived he would never be able to walk. Left neglected 
at home, probably he never would have walked, but thanks 
to loving care and medical treatment he changed into a joy- 
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ful child with the determination to walk like the other 
children. And by dint of encouragement and practice he 
did succeed. These observations have been borne out by 
the experience of Dr. Collis who describes in his book, The 
Ultimate Value (the value of a single soul), the lives of two 
children, Eva and Lazlé Rainer, rescued from the horrors 
of the Nazi concentration camp of Belsen. Dr. Collis ob- 
served that the survival of the children in the camp depend- 
ed very much on their early home life ; if they had been 
loved at home, they had the courage and resistance to sur- 
vive ; otherwise they shrank into themselves and succumbed 
to the horrors of their daily experience. He notes a similar 
difficulty in rehabilitating children who have been mal- 
treated : loss of security and love cripples a child—even for 
life. 

Many babies die very soon after arrival at the home, 
i.e., before reaching the age of three weeks, and this is espe- 
cially so in the case of those born prematurely. But the great- 
est number of deaths occurs between 3 weeks and 3 months. 
The most common cause of death is malnutrition and jaun- 
dice. Babies are frequently received which show signs of ill- 
treatment : administration of drugs, bruises, wounds and 
even attempts at strangling. Moreover, were the Home less 
crowded and enjoying more air and light, the health of the 
children would improve. These improvements would cost 
money, something not so easy to come by as foundlings. 


Admission of Children other than Foundlings 


From 1935 to 1946, 578 children were admitted into St. 
Anthony’s. Of these 295 were foundlings and the remain- 
der belong to other classes: (a) orphans: as in all orphan- 
ages comparatively few have lost both parents, and the 
children are usually claimed by their parent when grown 
up; (b) illegitimate children: neglected and rejected by 
their mother, often after an attempt on their lives either 
before or after birth ; (c) children of poor parents who are 
left in the care of the nuns until their parents can support 
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them. Poverty by itself is rarely a cause of neglect, The 
poor really love their children and it is touching to see how 
they sacrifice themselves to do something, however small, 
for their upkeep ; (d) children of unhappy marriages, due 
to continual quarrels or the desertion of husband or wife ; 
the children are brought for protection and reclaimed if the 
partners are reconciled ; (e) other cases are those of child- 
ren temporarily placed in the Home through the illness of 
the mother or the absence of one of the parents. 


' Very few children are given in adoption, especially girls, 
because sad experience has proved that these so-called 
adoptions are made more for the utility of the family than 
for the benefit of the child which is treated very much as a 
servant. Very few of the adopted have been received as 
one of the family and well brought up; usually they have 
not been given any education by their adoptive parents and 
when reaching a marriageable age have often, through lack 
of care, been allowed to drift into immorality. Since adop- 
tion so often means nothing more than a free servant, it is 
not surprising that there is a greater demand for girls than 
for boys. Great prudence too has to be exercised in giving 
these latter in adoption. Owing to this failure to find suit- 
able parents, the children have to be kept much longer than 
otherwise would be the case. 


After-Care 

With an ever-increasing number of inmates, and con- 
sequently more and more being old enough to leave every 
year, efforts are being made to provide after-care during the 
first difficult years when the girls start off on their own. There 
are many dangers for young girls beginning to work for their 
living, and Bombay has very few suitable hostels or clubs 
where they can stay. As far as space allows, girls working 
outside are given boarding in the Home, while those who 
are unable to make an independent livelihood are always 
kept on at the institution, 
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Sick, ailing babies turned into healthy and joyous chil- 
dren are an asset, but the process is a financial liability. 
Apart for a Government grant for the High School, the rest 
of the liabilities are covered by the Universal Providence 
Bank Unlimited which, in a manner totally beyond the 
understanding of banking experts, throughout the world 
keeps thousands of impecunious and debt-ridden charitable 
institutions from liquidation. Those who want to invest in 
gilt-edged securities, the highest possible unrestricted divi- 
dends with absolute certainty of payment, should apply to 
Mother Superior. 

Every child at St. Anthony’s has a story, or better, two 
stories: the first is a tale of ill-treatment, disease and mis- 
ery: a tragedy. The second is one of devotion, of loving 
kindness and of bright hope; a triumph of the present and 
the future. 

A, Nevett. 


International Socialism 


It is difficult to discover any clear line of consistent 
thinking or general agreement among the people who claim 
to be Socialists. But there are important deviations from 
the beaten track of the past hundred years that can be taken 
as indices of whither Socialism is tending. The recent meet- 
ing of representative Socialists from all over the world ex- 
cept from the U.S.S.R. and the countries behind the Iron 
Curtain produced a strange assortment of speeches and re- 
solutions in many ways profoundly at variance with the 
classical Marxian Socialist tradition. 

To comprehend the drifting position of present day In- 
ternational Socialism, it is necessary to make a review of 
Socialist history from the date of the first formation of .an 
International Socialist Union. The first “ International 
Workingmen’s Association” was formed in 1864... Among 
its leaders were Marx, Engels, and Bakunin. But it did not 
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last long. Due to factional struggles within the group it 
came to an inglorious end in 1872, The Second International 
was formed in 1899 at a Congress held in Paris, and sprouted 
into activity the following year. Lenin, Jaures, Bebel 
figure among its leaders. But the Second International was 
divided into three groups—Lenin leading the left, Kautsky 
and the German Socialists holding the centre, while at the 
right stood the British Fabians and Labourites. The Right 
abhorred revolution. They believed in the inevitability of 
Socialist supremacy the world over but they clung to demo- 
cratic methods of achieving their purpose. The World War 
of 1914 effectively split the Socialist Movement along Na- 
tionalist lines. 

At the end of the World War I the Third International 
came into being. It was really a Communist International 
founded in 1921 at the Congress of Moscow. It was named 
the Comintern. Stalin dissolved it in 1942, because some of 
its members chafed under his supreme direction and iron 
discipline. The Comintern was limited exclusively to Socia- 
lists of the Russian brand—the Left Wing Socialists. In 
the meantime the Right Wing of European Socialists had 
also tried to regroup themselves into a single party. At 
first two Socialists Parties were formed, but they soon fused 
at Hamburg in 1923 under the name of “The Labour and 
Socialist International”. This group was practically dissol- 
ved by the outbreak of the Second World War. 

The war was hardly over before Stalin established the 
Cominform, the spear-head of Communist infiltration in 
every country of the world. At the same time many of the 
non-Russian Socialist Parties in the countries of Europe out- 
side the Iron Curtain were placed in power by the Western 
Allies. Power had made them more nationalistic in out- 
lock and policy. They are hostile and critical of the Soviet. 
They are no longer keen on uniting into an International 
body under strict discipline of thought and action, Instead 
they prefer a loose Federation. The most pressing circum- 
stance that has forced them to turn what one might almost 
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call an ideological somersault has been the rise of Imperial- 
istic Communism. 

Yet theoretically it is not hard to define the main tenets 
of the Socialist programme which was recognised by both 
extremes of the Socialist party from the revolutionary Bol- 
sheviks to the eminently respectable Fabians. At least on 
the economic side we can roughly say what Socialism up to 
now has stood for, though today there is little if any agree- 
ment on these fundamentals. Their programme used to in- 
clude : 


(1) No private owners of the means of production. 

(2) Therefore no class of employers and employees, 
since all would be workers. 

(3) The only employer is Society acting through vari- 
ous governmental and co-operative organs. 

. (4) No production for profit. Hence no organisation of 

production through the market, This necessitates 
production in accordance with a plan. 


(5) The driving force to greater production that has 
hitherto been supplied by private initiative work- 
ing for profit is now sublimated into a conscious 
striving by the whole community to attain the gene- 
ral social goals chosen by the planners, 


The main arguments that have been adduced against 
the Socialist position as outlined above are three in number. 
They are not purely theoretical because they are based on 
the vital experience of the Socialist experiment wherever 
it has been tried. The first is the absence of incentives to 
activity. As the London Economist once wrote: “The 
human donkey needs a carrot in front or a stick behind to 
goad it into activity”, Socialism is said to lead to ineffi- 
ciency because it does not provide the necessary human 
urges to work and to efficiency. The argument is partly 
true. Private property is a natural right and is consistent 
with man’s dignity and his natural instinct for possession. 
It is the abuse of property and not its right use that requires 
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to be checked. -The second objection is that Socialism can- 
not utilise resources rationally, because it is only ina free 
market that the preferences of the consumers can be ade- 
quately gauged. The argument is not so correct, because in 
most cases the market is not free but is controlled by vari- 
ous agencies and therefore cannot be a true index of the 
preferences of the consumer. This difficulty could be over- 
come in a Socialist State because a free market of consumer 
goods would still function, Lastly Socialism and freedom 
are incompatible. This is the main argument against Socia- 
lism today. There are few people among the so-called So- 
cialists who profess Socialism in its rigid form. Many of them 
admit the right of private property to some extent if not in 
theory at least in practice, especially where land is concern- 
ed. Small scale industries are allowed to remain in private 
hands. ‘ The State will control and direct large scale under- 
takings, whether industrial or agricultural. This in- 
volves some planning which in turn involves controls. 
In general it may be argued that such policy places too much 
economic power in the hands of the State. The individual 
entrepreneur becomes an insignificant midget by the side of 
the new giant, the Industrial State. But this type of mixed 
€conomy is envisaged in the Indian Five Year Plan which 
certainly does not claim to be of Socialist origin. Hence the 
question, What do the Socialists really stand for ? 

As I have said there are few Socialists who admit the 
Marxian theory in all its rigidity. Circumstances have made 
them opportunists, and many of them seem to have no de- 
finite. principles to go by, except a passion for social justice, 
and a sincere belief in democracy and liberty. . 

But let us leave theory aside for the moment. The 
Frankfurt Conference which was held on the 6th of July 
1951 was characterized by a deep sense of awareness of the 
present economic, social and political conditions of society. 
The representatives realised that the world can no longer 
be sharply divided into two classes, the expropriator and the 
expropriated, or the capitalist and the labourer. The capi- 
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talist world as known to Marx has uridergone a: profound 
change. “In a number of countries,” states the Mantfesto 
of the Assembly, “uncontrolled capitalism has given place 
to an economic regime in which the intervention of the 
State and the collective possession of the means of produc- 
tion limit the power of private capital.” This shift of power 
ealls for a change of tactics. The Socialists have no use for 
classical Marxist policy, viz., the formenting of class rivalry, 
revolutionary methods, an international bloc of workers,— 
which may have been needed in Marx’s day, when capitalism 
could be identified with his analysis of it. In 1951, the dis- 
tribution of classes is quite different from what it was in 
1848, when Marx and Engels published their Communist 
Manifesto. 


_ The Socialists admit the change. The days wheter the 
Capitalist could do and dare what he pleased are dead and 
gone. Organised labour is a very potent factor in the bal- 
ance of economic power. The State is far more sensitive 
and alert to the condition of the weaker elements within the 
community, and actively interferes on their behalf. But 
the greatest element of change is the menace of the centra- 
lised bureaucratic state or the Totalitarian state. The Con- 
ference at Frankfurt endeavoured to adapt itself to the pre- 
sence of Stalinism in East Europe. The situation of non- 
Communists in that quarter of the world is clear proof that 
Stalinism is the mortal enemy of the Socialist parties, who 
now find themselves able to survive only in the free demo- 
cracies outside the Iron Curtain. But the Socialists are 
equally sensitive of the power of American Capitalism, and 
the American way of life that is diametrically opposed to 
the type of State interference that has gained a foothold in 
Britain. These are new realities in the Industrial world ; 
the specific products of a century and a half of industrialisa- 
tion, commercial warfare, international finance, and thé 
growth of organised labour. 


The resolutions of the Conference are vitally influenced 
by the new shape of things, economic and political. It was 
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unariimously agreed that the main link of unity among the 
tepresentatives there present was their anti-Stalinist attitude 
Communism is condemned as “the instrument of a new 
imperialism . . . founded on a military bureaucracy and 
terrorist police,” and ought to be ranged side by side with 
capitalist oppression. 

A second important deviation from doctrinaire Marxism 
is the new attitude to class war. “ Class lines are changing,” 
says the Socialist document. In the nineteenth century, 
Socialism was a “wage-earners” movement. Today it ap- 
peals more to professional and clerical workers, farmers, 
fishermen, craftsmen, retailers, artists and scientists. The 
Socialists accuse the Communists of stirring up trouble be- 
tween the classes ; they would have such tensions disappear 
from society and they therefore recommend harmonious 
unity between the employer and the employees. 


In the international world the essential aim of the So- 
cialist party according to the Manifesto is the establishment 
of peace. The Korean war serves to prove that Stalin and 
his henchmen will not hesitate to take up arms to dominate 
the rest of the world. The Conference thought it necessary 
“that all the free democratic countries should build up their 
military defences, in order to guarantee the peace through 
‘the intermediacy of the U.N.” 


But arms are not enough. It is true that the threat of 
Communist domination compels the democracies to give first 
priority to the production of armaments, But part of their 
defence measures should be a liberal policy of helping to 
raise the standard of life of the Asian and African masses. 
“Peace will never be assured as long as the population of 
nearly half the globe lives in such dire misery and almost 
on the verge of famine”. This is the real reason why Com- 
munism still makes headway in our modern world. 


To this general policy, most of the Socialist delegates 
subscribe. But not all is harmony: there still lies a large 
measure of conflict on certain fundamental principles. For 
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instance, Mr, Morgan Philipps, General Secretary of the 
British Labour Party is reported to have said, that “the 
British Socialists definitely reject Marxism and the dogma 
of class war under all its forms. Their home and foreign 
policy is based on democratic and Christian principles alone, 
which they were taught by their great religious reformers 
long before Marx was born. No more Marxism, no more 
materialism and class war.” 

To accommodate different shades of opinion, the Mani- 
festo declares “Socialism is an international movement, 
which does not insist on a rigid uniformity of ideas. Whe- 
ther Socialists base their convictions on the Marxist thesis. 
or on some other system of social analysis, or whether they 
are inspired by religious or humanitarian principles, they 
are all fighting for the same objects: a system of social 
justice, a better life, liberty and peace”. Gone are the days 
when the term Socialist was narrowly applied only to those 
who swore by Marx, and interpreted world events accord- 
ing to the Marxian pattern. Today, at least in some of the 
free democracies in the West, there is a tendency to be less 
exclusive and more liberal in outlook in permitting differ- 
ing shades of thought and opinion within a single social 
group. 4 

The British and the American influence is beginning to 
tell. The Continental brand of Socialism that still clings 
to the rigid traditional Socialist category of thought and 
action is in a comparative minority. This fact stood out 
clearly in the speeches of some of the delegates. Mr. Larock, 
the Secretary-General of the Belgian Socialist Party de- 
fines the peculiar character of the new Socialist Interna- 
tional, when he says that it is “a federation of Socialist par- 
ties, in which each party preserves its freedom to take a 
decision, . . . The reconstitution of the International does 
not oblige the Socialist parties from different countries to 
adopt a point of view that is rigorously identical upon all 
the questions in discussion”. This makes the International 
a loose type of unitary structure embracing a wide variety 
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of opinion. The old doctrinaire spirit has disappeared to 
some extent at least. -The International set-up and rigid dis- 
cipline is no more. The Socialist parties of today are more 
truly nationalist parties with some of the general Socialist 
aims in view. They are no longer the subservient agents of 
Soviet Russia. They are much more independent and wish 
to strike out a path for themselves. The ties that bind the 
Socialists today into a common group are their attachment 
to liberty, and the desire to live in a free democracy. Be- 
yond these points of agreement they are not bound by any 
declaration of principles, or code of restraining directions. 
There is room enough even for extremes, How long this 
strangely assorted team will run together, time alone will 
tell. 


And how about the Indian Socialist Party? Where 
does it come into the picture ? Once more we are faced with 
the same dilemmas. Ne clear definite platform is adopted. 
While a few salient principles are emphasised, the general 
outline is still vague and blured enough to satisfy a variety 
of sympathizers of differing shades of opinion. The Indian 
Socialist Party has openly expelled the Leftist elements 
from within its ranks. The split that occurred some months 
ago when Aruna Asaf Ali and those of her way of think- 
ing broke with the Socialist Party, had never been healed. 
On the other hand, the intellectuals of the party are not 
anti-Marxian, though they are strongly anti-Stalinist. The 
Marxian thesis exercises a powerful influence in determin- 
ing their attitude to questions like private property, the pay- 
ment of compensation, the capital levy, and nationalisation 
of industry. However, not everything that Marx said is 
wrong. His castigation of the social evils of his days which 
were to a large extent due to a flagrant abuse of the rights 
of property has never been surpassed. But Marx is also 
the architect of the totalitarian state. The Socialists are 
quite aware of the fact and insist on the decentralisation of 
state power as an antidote. They advocate the establish- 
ment of local bodies and panchayats. as the essential units 
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of the decentralised state. These bodies will see to the local. 


needs and manage the affairs of the local community in a 


co-operative spirit. They are expected to work not for their 


own advantage, but for the good of the community. Will 
these men prove themselves so. highminded as to forget their 


own interests and look only to the good of the rest ? It will 
be difficult to find many men of such calibre. 


_. Somehow a planned economy—and the Socialists cer- 
tainly believe in a planned economy—implies direction 
from above, and the agency that gives the direction must 
be sufficiently backed with power to see that the direction 
it gives is carried out. How is a decentralised state at all 
possible in these circumstances ? 

‘The Indian Socialists by force of the Marxian tradition 
they have imbibed distrust the individual and pin their faith 
on to the omnicompetent state. There is a lack of balance 
here that needs readjusting, in the same way as their atti- 
tude towards private property calls for a final corrective 
by admitting the principle of compensation in theory, for 
to some extent they already admit it in practice, 

To ring Indian Socialism around with hard and fast lines 
is an impossible task. Indian Socialism is still in a stage of 
evolution. Like International Socialism, it is the pressure 
of actual circumstances alone that will shape the ideology 
and the policy of the party. 

A. Fonseca. 


A of 


Education 


Literacy drive and popular education are favourite 
slogans of reformers. No party can omit them from its pro- 
gramme, and no candidate for elections can refrain from. 
adding to the universal clamour for popular education. But. 
as the field of education is little improved by soaring eagles. 
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and is ploughed only by humble oxen, it may be instructive 
to watch a silent worker who was a pioneer of popular edu- 
‘cation and an educator. We refer to John Baptist de la Salle, 
the founder of the Institute of the Brothers of Christian 
Schools, who was led by Providence and became the organi- 
ser of a society of world-importance. 


He was born at Rheims on April 30, 1651, and died at 
Rouen on April 7, 1719. He belonged to an old family who 
had supplied many officers to the army and as many offi- 
cials to the Church. He passed his degree of Master of Arts 
and was at once wrapped up in the patronage of his uncle, 
the University Chancellor, who resigned his canonry to 
make a comfortable living for his clever protégé. But John 
Baptist felt uneasy in ermine and was dreaming of an active 
life as one of the parish clergy. He pursued his ecclesiasti- 
eal studies at St. Sulpice but had to interrupt them ; father 
and mother died and he had to take in hand the direction 
of the family affairs and the education of brothers and sis- 
ters, He soon went back to his books, was ordained priest 
in 1678, and passed his doctorate in theology in 1680. Time 
after time he offered to resign his canonry but the Arch- 
bishop never agreed to deprive his cathedral choir of a mo- 
del canon : commanding presence, broad forehead, lustrous 
eyes, and all the grace which makes a young cleric’s virtue 
doubly attractive. 


He was led to his life-mission by what looked fortuitous 
circumstances. A friend of his who had established the 
Congregation of the Sisters of the Child Jesus had on his 
death-bed entrusted his new foundation to the young canon: 
“You will complete the work which I have begun. In all 
this Father Barré will be your guide and model”. About 
the same time, two pious souls asked for his help to start 
new schools, for there are not wanting pious people who 
draw up zealous plans and leave others to carry them out. 
It is thus that little by little he was led to take a special 
interest in schools and school-teachers. At the close of his 
dife he wrote: “If I had ever thought that what I did out of 
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pure charity for the poor school-teachers would make it 
incumbent on me to live with them, I would have given it 
up at once”, or again, “ If God had revealed to me the good 
that could be accomplished by this institute and had like- 
wise made known to me the trials and sufferings that would 
accompany it, my courage would have failed me and I would 
never have undertaken it”. It has been the case of many 
young apostles to whom Providence tempered the breeze 
and who did not foresee the wonders they would achieve. 


Thanks to his daily visits to teachers he soon realised 
what was wrong with them. They felt discouraged : nobody 
took an interest in them after class-hours, they were poorly 
paid, and were at a loss about the methods of teaching. 
Teaching has always been a dull job, and unless it is taken 
as a vocation, it soon becomes soulless and disheartening. 
The young canon was not slow in realizing the case. He 
painstakingly gave them practical hints as to what to teach 
and how to teach, he taught them ways of putting their 
leisure to good use ; he gave them an occasional bonus, he 
invited them to his table and eventually offered them shel- 
ter under his roof. He was soon feeling one with them, but 
even as late as 1682 he was uncertain as to how to organise 
them. 

Father Barré advised him to give up whatever might 
divert his attention from procuring God’s glory. De la Salle 
resigned his canonry, distributed his fortune to the poor 
during the winter of 1684 and then felt ready to do God’s 
will. To remonstrances, he meekly answered : “I must do 
the work of God and if the worst should come to pass, we 
shall have to beg alms”. He was convinced that his group 
of teachers would not keep up their educational ideal unless 
they were formed into a congregation. In course of time 
he became convinced that his institute was to be founded 
on simplicity and humility, and on an exclusive devotion to 
education. No Brother could be diverted from his task by 
devoting his time to special studies, or the singing of the 
Divine Office or any priestly ministry. No Brother would 
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be ordained priest and no priest would join his institute. 
This was a novel type of Congregation, but experience has 
shown the spiritual inspiration and wisdom of de la Salle. 
This was not so clear at first in the eyes of certain ecclesias- 
tical authorities and de la Salle had his full quota of trials, 
the quota that usually goes with holy and faithful endeav- 
our, and to which well-intentioned people make an unex- 
pectedly large contribution. He went on steadfastly and by 
1717 has his Institute well established with rules, vows and 
@ superior general. 

' At that time France was passing through a crisis: Jan- 
senism in the ascendant, Gallicanism astir; indiscipline 
among the upper classes, violence of internal wars; rapine 
of soldiers, exactions of officials, scarcity of food and local 
famines ; even the victories of Louis XIV brought glory to 
the monarch but mourning to the cottages. Moral, social, 
economic conditions were wretched: De la Salle concent- 
rated his attention on the poorer classes. He would estab- 
lish popular free schools thoroughly graded and supplied 
with teachers who would impart instruction and education. 
This idea of establishing schools for the poor was a sensa- 
tional innovation in 18th century France, a social reform 
that made Society look askance at the reformer and that 
shocked the aristocracy and the intellectual elite. Even 
decades later, Rousseau maintained that the poor man had 
no need of education. The encyclopaedists wanted none of 
the reform and were wont to say that labourers should not 
be allowed access to any kind of study. Voltaire who stood 
at the head of the French Enlightenment wrote in 1760: 
“The people will always be stupid and savage ; the only 
things they need are a yoke, a goad and a bundle of hay ”. 
As de la Salle had not received his mission from the ‘ pro- 
gressists of the day’, he went on plodding along, recruiting 
and training Brothers, establishing new schools for the poor 
and. developing pedagogical methods, 

His pedagogy itself had novelties, and it included prin- 
ciples which were developed by later educationists, like 
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Pestalozzi, Froebel, Herbart and others. Down to his day; 
Latin was the key language, even for the children who 
learned reading. De la Salle made a bold move 
and adopted the vernacular. Prejudices were 
then so strong that he lists not less than six 
reasons justifying the change; we may leave them to his- 
torians of pedagogy and say with modern brevity that he 
showed some sense of the obvious. He was among the first 
to adopt what is called the ‘Simultaneous Method’. In 
many schools of the times, the system was little better than 
a sequel of private tuitions. In the ‘Simultaneous Method’, 
pupils of a school are graded according to capacity, given 
the same book and made to follow the same lesson of one 
and the same teacher. It would be too complicated to dis- 
cuss the growth of this method which de la Salle adopted 
from the first and introduced in popular education. It is 
much more interesting to go through his pedagogical guide 
and quote some of the practical rules he gave in his “ Con- 
duite des écoles chrétiennes, Avignon, 1724”. Quite a few 
might be more popular than they are nowadays. ri 


“ The teacher should determine the relative intelligence 
of each pupil in class. He should adapt his language and 
explanations to the capacity of his class. He is careful not 
to neglect the duller pupils. He makes sure that the pupils 
know the meaning of the words they use. He goes from the 
simple to the complex, from the easy to the difficult. He 
makes it a point to insist on the elementary part of each sub- 
ject ; not run ahead of them. . . . He speaks much to the eyes 
of the pupils, making a lavish use of the blackboard. He 
prepares each lesson carefully. He places no faulty models 
or standards before the pupils; he always speaks in cor- 
rect language, faultless grammar and with clarity and pre- 
cision. He uses none but exact definitions and well-founded 
divisions, He asserts nothing without being positively cer- 
tain of what he says, particularly as regards facts, defini- 
tions and principles. He makes frequent use of the system 
of questions and answers ”. 
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All that had to be said in the 18th century ; it is trans- 
lated in the learned language of modern pedagogics but it 
might with advantage be repeated in the direct style of de 
la Salle. 

Once at home in the field of education, he saw an im- 
mense field before him, and never hesitated in undertaking 
any new venture which was indicated by circumstances : 
he was the first to open an ‘Ecole Normale’ (Teachers 
training School), technica] schools, boarding schools and 
academies, Sunday schools for adult workers, Reformatory 
Schools. In several lines he was doing pioneering work ; 
in all he perfected methods then in use, and in each case he 
made sure to put his establishments on a permanent basis. 

He was the steady plodder, relentlessly pursuing his 
goal and untiringly careful to shape his work according to 
circumstances. His ideal was high, his religious convictions 
deep, and his devoton unremitting. At his death (April 7, 
1719) his Institute counted 274 Brothers educating 9,000 
pupils spread in 27 houses. At present the numbers have 
grown to 21,000 Brothers, 400,000 pupils and some 1,300 
establishments. Nor was de la Salle’s influence limited to 
his institute. His example has been an inspiration and a 
model to other religious families of teachers: the Brothers 
of St. Gabriel, the Brothers of Christian Instruction of Ploer- 
mel, the Brothers of Christian Doctrine of Nancy, the Little 
Brothers of Mary, the Brothers of the Sacred Heart, the 
Brothers of the Society of Mary ; the Brothers of the Holy 
Family, the Brothers of the Cross of Jesus, the Clerics of 
St. Viateur, the Congregation of the Holy Cross, the Con- 
gregation of the Holy Ghost and the Sacred Heart of Mary, 
the Brothers of Mercy, the Christian Brothers of Ireland, 
the Institute of the Sisters of Christian Schools of Mercy ; 
these and others of more local importance reveal in the cha- 
racter of their work and their rules a striking similarity 
with the aims and methods of St. John de la Salle. Most 
appropriately did Pius XII proclaim him the world-patron 
of all Catholic Teachers and Teachers Associations. 

A. Lallemand. 
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The Agrarian Reform 
in Italy 


The three laws on agrarian reforms are : 

1. The law for the colonization of the Sila Highlands. 

2. The law called “ Stralcio ”—or, text torn off the ge- 
neral law of land-reform. 

3. The general law of land-reform for the whole nation. 


We have to describe each of the three laws. Needless 
to say, ours is only a summary of what is in reality a very 
large and even complicated process. 


The Law of the Sila Highlands 


The Government has begun the Agrarian Reform in 
the place where it is most needed: in the South of Italy, 
and, more specifically, in Calabria. The law for the coloni- 
zation of the Sila Highlands and the adjoining Ionic terri- 
tories is dated 15-5-1950, N. 230 and was published in the 
Official Gazette—and consequently came into force—on May 
20, 1950. ‘The territory which is affected measures some 
534,000 hectares, of which about 100,000 which fail within 
the ambit of estates larger than 300 hectares are subject to 
expropriation, ‘Lhe remaining territory consists of estates 
less than 3UU hectares in area and, as this has been the limit 
fixed tor property in Sila, lies outside the range of the pre- 
sent expropriations. 


By the end of 1950 almost 30,000 hectares had been thus. 
expropriated. 


All the heads of the families wishing to have land sub- 
mitted a detailed application to the “ Organization for the 
Exploitation of the Sila”—which is in charge of the reform 
there—and each application was carefully studied under 
various headings such as family-consistence, farming expe- 
rience, etc. 
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The families selected numbered 396, preference being 
given to the poorest and most numerous ; account was taken 
not only of the area of the land given, but also of its ferti- 
lity ; lastly, lots were drawn for the holdings. 


The grantees signed a sales-contract undertaking to pay 
by instalments over 30 years at a 3-5% rate of interest : the 
price is meant to cover the value of the expropriation in- 
demnity that has to be paid to the old landowner, plus a part 
(about 40%) of the expense of the improvements carried 
out by the Organization or by the owner himself and re- 
funded by the Organization ; the new owner may also avail 
himself of an operating loan to be refunded over several 
years. 

The operation of the scheme is expected to cost 20 
billion lire. 


The Law called “ Stralcio ” 


The Stralcio law is dated 21-10-1950, N, 841 and was 
published in the Official Gazette on Dec. 28, 1950. It is on 
the one hand an extension, with the necessary modifications, 
of the Sila law to other parts of Italy which are susceptible 
of land-reform ; on the other, it is a forerunner of the Gene- 
ral Law of land-reform which has still to be worked out. The 
zones selected for its operation are for the most part in 
Southern Italy though there are a few in the Po Delta too. 

Some 3 million hectares are to be affected by this law. 

The essential difference between this and the Sila law is 
the manner in which the expropriation of land is to be 
effected. There the criterion was land susceptible of trans- 
formation, belonging to estates over 300 hectares in exten- 
sion. Here the criterion is provided for by the law itself in 
the much discussed “tabella degli scorpori” of Minister 
Segni. This “table of expropriations” calculates the extent 
of the expropriations to be effected on the basis of the in- 
come of the estates: the expropriation will reach on the 
one hand estates which yield high total income (namely 
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large estates) and, on the other hand, estates which yield 
low income per unit (namely under-cultivated estates). 
Expropriation, however, will be mitigated in case the 
owner undertakes to convert and improve his land which 
in any case should not exceed 300 hectares. 
The operation of this scheme is expected to cost 280 
billion lire. 


The General Law of Land-Reform 

This is meant to crown the whole edifice of land-reform 
undertaken by the Christian Democratic Government. Art. I 
of the project of the law reads thus: “In order to arrive at 
a more equal distribution of land, with the creation of cul- 
tivator-properties, and to promote the transformation of the 
land, the increase of agricultural production and assistance 
to small and medium properties, the private possession of 
land . . . is subject to the limits and to the obligations pro- 
vided for by the following articles.” 

The law is still under discussion : criticism is not want- 
ing from the Left or from the Right. Yet the Law, when it 
is carried out is expected to bear the following results : 

1. Properties of about 8,000 owners will be expropriated. 

2. Land expropriated will reach the amount of 1,410,000 

hectares, 

3. The resultant increase in employment is estimated at 

$0 to 100 million work days. 


The Bonifica. 


We have now studied the main scheme for land-reform 
in Italy as detailed in the three bills briefly described above. 
So far, however, the accent of our study has been on the 
expropriation of land and on its redistribution to the peas- 
ant. But expropriation of large estates, even if it were to 
be complete and nationwide, would not be the end of the 
Agrarian Reform. The land, in the hands of whomsoever it 
may be. has to be improved. This land-improvement, called 
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in Italy the “ Bonifica ”, has engaged the attention of Italian 
agricultural economists and technicians over many centu- 
ries. “Fundamental works of land-improvements in Italy 
certainly go back to pre-Roman civilization”. In modern 
times, land-improvement may be attempted in two ways: 
by the extensive cultivation of land hitherto uncultivated, or 
by more intensive cultivation of land already cultivated. In 
old and densely-populated countries like Italy there does not 
exist much scope for the first method, but there is scope for 
more intensive cultivation, This may be seen from the fol- 
lowing statistics of Italy’s surface area ? 


Arable land m %. .. 13,026,000 hectares. 
Pasture lands .. .. 5,187,000 ha 
Specialized timber .. 2,354,000 
Forest pn .. 5,617,000 
Uncultivated but productive .. 1,573,000 ai 
Improductive.. .. 2,345,000 
Total area .. 30,102,000 


The Government is alive to all the implications of a 
more intensive cultivation: technical assistance has to be 
given to the farmers, roads have to be built, etc. In Calabria 
work has already begun: the Sila Organization has a cen- 
tre for tractor-ploughing at Capo Rizzuto, road-building is 
in progress at Santa Severiana, a new village Germano has 
arisen, works of irrigation have been started. 


The Various Organizations 

A word must now be added as regards the machinery 
set up for the actuation of the Agrarian Reform. In order to 
arrive at efficiency together with speed—for it is necessary 
not only to reform well but to reform quickly—various local 
Organizations have been set up which see to the expropria- 
tion, redistribution and improvement of the land. These 
Organizations spread all over Italy are 7 in number at pre- 
sent and are semi-Governmental. 
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- They were set up precisely to give more dexterity fo 
the Agrarian Reform. But accusations are not wanting that 
bureaucracy runs riot among them. How much public 
money is being privately pocketed it is too early dispassio- 
nately to say. 


Financial Arrangements 


Evidently the Agrarian Reform is a costly affair. As 
Prof, M. Bandini points out the expenditure it incurs is such 
that private proprietors would have been absolutely in- 
capable of meeting it. This at least seems to justify the in- 
terference of Government in the matter of Land Reform. 
The Government has provided for the finance needed for 
the Reform by the institution of the Fund for Southern 
Italy—a Fund of 1,000 billion lire for the advancement of 
the economically inferior South—and by the law dated 
10-8-1950, N. 647 for the Execution of Extraordinary Works 
of Public Interest in Northern and Central Italy. 


C. EVALUATION OF THE AGRARIAN REFORM 


We have now to examine some of the criticism levelled 
against the Reform and next try to answer some of the ques- 
tions most frequently raised in the Foreign Press about Ag- 
rarian Reform in Italy. 


The Main Criticisms from the Right 


The voice of the old landowners has often been raised 
together with that of the Liberals against the present policy 
of Agrarian Reform especially in so far as it regards the 
distribution of land. The principle of expropriation puts 
the principle of private property into danger, they say. They 
have forgotten that the presence of too large properties 
equally imperils the same principle of private property. 

In any case, they would reply, citing statistics, there is 
not enough land in Italy to satisfy all. This may be admitted 
but it is no reason to stay still with folded arms and do no- 
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thing at all to see that the available land serves the com- 
munity in the best manner possible, 

Too many small holdings, they insist, will be detrimen- 
tal to the national economy, for the peasant will be satisfied 
when he has produced enough for himself and his family. 
This is certainly a difficulty which has to be studied. 


Slowness of the Reform 


One question most frequently asked by non-Italian 
sympathizers of a more vigorous social policy is this: Why 
does the Christian Democratic Government go so slow ? We 
may adduce some reasons which may explain at least a part 
of this slowness. 


First, a great deal of money is neded for all the schemes 
of Agrarian Reform, as is evident to anyone who has had a 
glimpse of the magnitude of the task in hand. Now Italy 
has a weak economy. 


The second reason is even more profound, Italy has 
had very little recent experience in land-reform. Hence, 
the Government, if it wants its work to be lasting, and not 
merely a political expedient of the moment, must proceed 
warily, learning by experience, correcting the mistakes of 
the past in future schemes. 


Natural Difficulties 


Thirdly, the agricultural development of Italy is handi- 
capped by their unfavourable natural conditions: a difficult 
climate, rains badly distributed ; 39% of the productive area 
is predominantly mountainous while another 40% is hilly ; 
only 21% of the productive area lies in the plains which, only 
by dint of the hard labour of centuries, have now been ren- 
dered fertile. Capital is not abundant while the mountain- 
ous character of the land does not easily lend itself to ma- 
chines and modern farm-implements. 


Party Difficulties 
We must also remember that though the present party 
in power is called the Christian Democratic Party, not all 
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who hold the party-ticket are men possessed through and 
through with the Christian ideal. Opportunists and self- 
seekers will be found everywhere, Italian politics has long 
been influenced by Liberal ideas and there are still Liberal 
wolves in Christian Democratic clothing. These, openly or 
covertly, will always set their face against even the most 
necessary social reforms which tend to upset the privileged 
position they have so long enjoyed. It is not for nothing 
that the radical group of the Christian Democrats could 
speak of “those of our party who are adversaries of the 
Agrarian Reform ”. 

The ruling Party does have genuine enthusiasts for the 
Reform: men who wish to dedicate themselves wholly to 
the task of building a more hopeful world for the Italian 
peasant. If there were more of them the Agrarian Reform 
would certainly go faster. 


A Warning 

All the shortcomings of the Italian economy must not 
be ascribed to the slowness or failure of the Agrarian Re- 
form. As we said earlier, the Reform is one solution for 
Italy’s social problem, for her problems of poverty and un- 
employment. But it is not the only solution. There is also 
industrial development and emigration. Italy has an annual 
increment in population of 6- per 1000; to put this more 
tangibly, 1000 Italians are ready to set foot on the world’s 
highways everyday. It is evident that these are matters 
that must be settled not merely nationally but internatio- 
nally. To expect everything from the Agrarian Reform is 
neither just nor warranted by the facts of the case. 


A Final word 

, Nevertheless, the present Italian Government has the 
serious duty of doing all it can in the matter of Agrarian 
Reform. What has been already achieved is not negligible. 
What is more than all the facts and figures is that a new 
social mentality is being created. People are beginning to 
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see that the theses of materialistic Liberalism are as unten- 
able as those of materialistic Communism. In the middle § 
lies the way of justice. 

In the Agrarian Reform Italy has a golden chance to take 
this middie way. ‘lhe eyes of the world are upon her to see J 
which she tends. 


BOOK NOTES & REVIEWS 


Keport of the Meetings of Working and Standing Com- 
mittees of the C. B. C. I. bangalore 1991. This bookiet con- 
tains the reports presented to the Catholic Bishops’ Con- 
ference of India heid at Bangalore in October 1991. What 
is more directly ot interest 10 our readers is the report of im 
Dr. J. Attipetty on Catholic Social Action. One must confess 3m 
that the recoraed results Of past aclvities in the social field ; 
by the community show no striking little improvement. 
Sermons and iectures were delivered, pamphlets and pasto- 
rails distributed, works initiated all over the country, parti- 
cularly in South India, but if relief and rehabilitation work 
was undertaken or continued, social “teaching was little 
developed and social interest and intiuence in public affairs 
did not come up to expectation. Social apostolate is neces- 
sarily siow to realise, pian and organise. ‘Lhe Indian Insti- 
tute of Social Order, which received an unduly kind mention 
in the report, is wilting to try its best and render ali possipie§ 
assistance. 


Lux Mundi 1951 is the well-got-up, richly illustrated and@ 
replete annual of St. Bernard’s Seminary of Colombo. Chap- 
ters on the Fountains of Learning (theology, philosophy, 
social science, Catholic Action, arts) are a fine tribute to the 
scholarship of professors and students, if not to the accessibi- 
lity of their thought and style. Ourselves and Our Interests 
on ideals and incidents of seminary life, interspersed with 
poems, and stories, are more popular in inspiration and 
manner. In short, a magazine that invites the emulation 
of our best Indian seminaries. - A. L. 
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